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PROSPECTUS. 


On Dee. 2, 1876, the following postal card was sent to all per- 
sons who had subscribed for the first series of the MesspncEer : — 


“T find that, in justice to a sacred cause, I must withdraw my 
KINDERGARTEN MEssENGER from the ‘New England Journal of 
Education ;’ because the editor of the latter not only advertises, 
but recommends editorally,— without allowing me the liberty of 
protest and discriminations in the columns under my own editorial 
responsibility, — a pretension of Kindergarten training which takes 
the meaning out of the expressive word by which Friébel defined 
the method of his reform. I will resume my little monthly, whose 
original ‘reason for being’ was to describe and explain the 
moral and intellectual culture that should precede object teaching 
and book study, and make these thereafter ministrant, instead 
of hindering, to a harmonious development of normal growth. 

«“ As soon as athousand subscribers shall send me their orders, the 
KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER will reappear, and be mailed, post- 
paid, to Americans for $1.00 a year, and to English subscribers for 
five shillings sterling, to be advanced on reception of No. 2.” 


As not half the number of subscribers necessary have sent in 
their names, though several are added every day, a friend of the 
cause has advanced money to pay for No. 1; to be used as a pros- 
pectus, more adequate for the purpose of canvassing for subscribers 
than a postal card can be. Active kindergartners, who send two 
names, will have their numbers gratis. 

All the receivers of Frébel’s doctrine of childhood, and methods 
of earliest development, feel the importance of an independent 
organ, unhampered by pecuniary interests, or any interest except the 
advancement of the new truth. The pages of the Messenger will 
be open to free discussion of Frébel’s principles, by all persons who 
have sufficient confidence in their own views and statements to sign 
their articles with their own names, and sufficient respect for the edi- 
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tor’s mind and motives to accept courteous comments courteously. 
All personalities, in the invidious sense, are to be avoided; though 
persons must needs be mentioned sometimes, in order to keep the 
distinction clear between accredited teachers and those who mis- 
lead. A certain doctrine and method of child-culture has been 
defined by Frébel as Kindergarten, in order to distinguish it from 
other methods and doctrines of child-culture, with which, however, 
it must necessarily have something in common; because the moth- 
er’s and children’s pure instincts, more or less respected, have 
always existed. But it is our purpose to speak of what is distinctive 
of Frébel’s doctrines and methods as Kindergarten art and science. 
It is an open question whether infant and primary schools, using 
Frébel’s gifts and materials of “occupation in a loose mechanical 
way, are worth having, in the absence of trained kindergartners 
who use them in Frébel’s way; but it is not an open question 
whether such schools are Aindergartens. 

The ground taken by the Kindergarten Messenger is, that 
Frébel’s own works, and those of his appointed interpreters, are the 
ultimate standards, These are the “ Mutter-Spiel und Kose Lieder,” 
“ Erziehung der Mensch,” and “ Pedagogicks,” the two last edited 
by Wichard Lange, of Hamburg. The “Personal Reminiscences 
of Frébel,” just published, contain “the last word” of Frébel, in 
conversations of an intimate nature with the most renowned edu- 
cators of his time, held during the last three years of his life. 

It has been asked where I get my authority to decide upon 
what is sufficient training in Frébel’s gifts and occupations. I 
have claimed no authority personally; but simply given, over my 
own name, a report of the standard authority, and left it to take its 
chance with my readers. Some fifteen years ago, I published a 
book on which, as I know, other so-called Kindergartens were 
founded, —as honestly, doubtless, as I founded the one described 
in that volume. When I discovered, later, that this book was mis- 
leading on vital points, and learned in Europe, where I went for the 
purpose, what Frébel’s Kindergarten really was, and was persuaded 
that it contained a salutary revolution of educational methods, my 
conscience laid upon me the duty of devoting the few remaining 
years of my life to undoing the mischief I had done (for more than 
4,000 copies of my book had been sold). Since 1868, I have been 
advocating what I think and feel to be regenerating truth for my 
country, endeavoring to “ speak the truth in love.” I have declared 
that one or two persons who had announced themselves as critics 
and improvers upon Frébel could not train genuine kindergart- 
ners. I did not even say they were not his superiors; but I 
said —and say — that then they are not teachers of Kindergarten 
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art, and that those who want to learn Frébel’s art .and science 
must not go to them to learn it. 

Honest and earnest genuine trainers are, doubtless, of various 
ability. There are some of whose ability and success I have made 
personal observation ; and I give a positive opinion on these, and it 
should go for what it is worth. To those who think I am incompe- 
tent, weakly partial, or unworthily prejudiced, my opinion will 
go for nothing, and ought to go for nothing. As a general rule, I 
shall say nothing of persons; but discuss methods, and describe 
practices, and give foreign and domestic intelligence of the progress 
of the Kindergarten. Exizasetu P. Peasopy. 


—_——_@——— 


THE AMERICANIZING OF FROBEL’S KINDERGARTEN. 


AN article on this subject appeared in No. 2 of the “ New Eng- 
land Journal of Education” for this year, over the honored name 
of W. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public Schools in St. Louis. 
We desire, very emphatically, to express our sympathy with Mr. 
Harris in this kind of Americanizing, which consists simply in a 
practical plan of connecting the Kindergarten with the public- 
school education of America, by making it, in its unadulterated 
form, the preparatory introduction thereto. Such Americanizing 
has nothing in common with that kind exhibited on the Centennial 
grounds under the name of “ American Kindergarten ;” and which 
has been persistently advertised, for the last dozen years and more, 
as “the oldest and best Kindergarten in America,” in connection 
with proposals to “train thoroughly in all Frébel’s occupations,” 
though the teacher simultaneously advertises a different set of gifts, 
“more scientific than Frébel’s,” and different materials of occupa- 
tion, — all of her “own invention,” professing to have improved on 
Froébel’s ideas, and “adapted them to the American mind”! 

We have said, and still declare, that all this “invention,” what- 
ever may be its intrinsic merits, has no title to the name of Jinder- 
garten, which is appropriate only to Frébel’s system, carried out in 
Frébel’s way, with the materials he invented. 

Mr. Harris, in a letter we received from him, dated January 4th, 
says, in reference to his article in the “N. E. Journal:” “The word 
Americanize is perhaps unfortunate. J used it for a purpose ; 
namely, to show what it really means. I do not believe that Fré- 
bel’s system will need essential modifications to adapt it to our 
school system.” 

At all events, the valuable little pamphlet just published by 
Steiger, consisting of “excerpts from official reports of the pub- 
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lic Kindergartens of St. Louis,” and entitled “Taz KINDERGARTEN 
ENGRAFTED ON THE AMERICAN Pusiic ScHoot System,” shows 
that Miss Blow and the teachers she has trained are thoroughly 
faithful to the ideas, methods, and means so carefully worked out 
and tested by Frébel in his fifty years of experience; and, during 
the last twenty-five years, by the pupils that he set at work, and by 
the Baroness Marenholtz-Biillow, who has recorded his “last word ” 
(as he called it) in her interesting “ Personal Reminiscences of 
Frébel,” which we hope soon to have in a volume accessible to 
every reader of the English tongue. By this book it will be seen 
that we shall have quite as much as we can do, for the next century, 
to sound the depths of Frébel’s ideas, and carry out his system in 
application. 

The only modification they have made at St. Louis is “not essen- 
tial,” and was inevitable in the circumstances, — that of making the 
time of entrance five instead of three or four years of age. But it 
was a great thing for the Board to prefix two years to the age of 
the children to be educated by the public funds. Gradually it will 
be seen, that, even at five, children have something to unlearn, which 
might be prevented by taking them into the Kindergarten earlier, 
unless, which is more than likely, the education of mothers and 
women generally shall be advanced by the diffusion of Frébel’s sys- 
tem, and enable them to make the nursery education more perfect 
than it is apt to be now, for children between the ages of three and 
five. In St. Louis, the age for children’s entering primary school 
is seven. In Boston, which we hope will soon take a hint from St. 
Louis, and extend the Kindergarten into all the wards, the time of 
entering the primary school is fixed at six years of age; so that, 
if two years were prefixed for the Kindergarten here, the children 
would enter at four. 

Some persons say, that, as half the children die before they are 
five years old, public funds devoted to their education would be 
wasted. But, perhaps, if children went to the Kindergarten three 
hours every day from the time they were three years old, they 
would not die! Primary schools, into which children are generally 
forced so young, are so deleterious to their health that it has 
become a general habit of the medical doctors to forbid the school 
to any child who seems to be ailing. And for good reason! A 
long article might be written upon the injury to the muscular sys- 
tem, growth, and nerves of children that are subjected to unnatural 
restraint upon their bodily motions and their mental emotions in 
our crowded public primaries, where fifty-six little wild creatures 
are put under the rule of one teacher, to be kept in martinet order, 
and to, be taught the arbitrary signs of words that they do not 
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know how to use in their own talking, and with nothing legitimate 
to do with their hands. 

But the Kindergarten is found to be most salutary to health as 
well as to tempers; and, as such, is recommended by all physicians 
who have taken the pains to understand it; and is most desirable 
for the most delicate children, three hours every day. The tenth of 
Steiger’s Kindergarten tracts is entitled, “The Medical Profession 
recommend the Kindergarten.” It begins with an extract from a 
paper on “ Brain Culture in relation to the School Room,” by A. N. 
Bell, M.D., which is followed by twelve resolutions passed by the 
Rhode Island State Medical Society, at one of its conventions. 

This tract can be had of Steiger, 24 Frankfort Street, New York, 
at the nominal price of 10 cents a hundred; and fifty copies of the 
educational paper on “ Engrafting Kindergarten upon the American 
Public Schvol System,” spoken of just now, may be had for $1.00. 

We think that if any one in any of our American cities who ap- 
preciates the Kindergarten would spend $1.10 to get these tracts, 
and give one of each to every member of their city government, it 
would bring kindergartners into demand all over the country, — at 
least, as soon as the trained kindergartners could be supplied; for 
trained kindergartners are an indispensable condition. 

Miss Blow, who was the fountain of the Kindergarten education 
of St. Louis, was herself trained by a year’s study with Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte in 1872-73; and in her three years’ work in St. Louis, be- 
sides teaching the Kindergarten herself, she had a class of teachers 
always in training; and many of the conductors of the twenty-six 
Kindergartens now established studied and practised under her 
instruction for two or three years, and most of the hundred volun- 
teer assistants were her pupils for one year. And now, so Mr. 
Harris writes in his letter of January 24th, “ We have an excellent 
course of training here, both practical and theoretical. The two 
supervisors, who receive $800 apiece per annum, visit and inspect 
the Kindergartens, and give one lesson each per week to all the 
unpaid assistants: Miss Dozier, in the ‘Occupations ;’ and Mrs. Iil- 
dreth, on the ‘Gifts.’ We are to examine their written theses, and 
grant diplomas after a year’s service and successful study.” 

I must extract one other sentence from this letter of Mr. Harris’s. 
He says, in reference to the letter in the “ New England Journal 
of Education” for Janumry 18th, signed “ Kindergartner,” and dated 
St. Louis: “I am very sorry to see it, and I do not believe it was 
written by any one living here; for it bears marks of being written 
by one who does not know how our Kindergartens are managed. 
We have 24 paid directors, 2 paid inspectors, 5 paid assistants, and 
127 unpaid assistants, now at work in 26 Kindergartens in all.” 
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IMPRESSIONS MADE BY THE CENTENNIAL KIN- 
DERGARTEN. 


Tne following article we are glad to rescue from the small type 
and transient lite of the “ Philadelphia Ledger :” — 


Among the interesting things to be seen at the great Exposition, 
not the least attractive to me has been the Centennial Kindergarten. 
Many pleasant hours I have spent there watching the little orphans, 
for whom kindly care has provided this beneficent training. One 
morning late in the summer, I remember with special delight, I 

yalked from the Art Gallery through the Lansdowne ravine and 
across the great lawn, brilliant with glowing flower-beds, toward the 
Women’s Pavilion, at the right of which is its small “annex.” The 
sun was bright and hot on the lawn; but the Kindergarten annex 
stands on a grassy terrace beneath the old trees of the Park, and 
there all was cool and shadowy. As I drew near the building, I 
heard the sweet, fresh voices of the children. They had just 
marched in from their dressing-room, led by their teacher, and 
stood in circle, singing their morning hymn. The pretty Kinder- 
garten room was gay with blooming plants and the music of birds. 
The little boys in blue dresses and snowy collars, the little girls in 
rose color, with white aprons, looked bright and lovely as the flow- 
ers on the lawn without; and the shadows of the trees, playing on 
the floor through the large open windows, gave coolness and fresh- 
ness to the scene. When the hymn was ended, little hands were 
folded and little heads bowed, as all said in unison with their 
teacher their shért morning prayer. Then, singing a spirited air, 
they began their march, moving with evolutions that imitated, as 
their song described, the windings of a river. Keeping time and 
step, they move gayly along, till at last each of the little band stands 
facing its own miniature desk and tiny chair, and at the teacher’s 
signal takes its place to begin the work of the day. The teacher 
asks, “ Who will help me?” Many small hands are raised ; the little 
aids are selected, they stand before the teacher and receive the im- 
plements and the materials for work. On this day it was weaving. 
To a little curly-headed boy of three or four years old were intrusted 
tirst the needles. With the utmost care he lays each on a certain 
square in the centre of each desk, for the désks are marked off into 
squares of an inch size over the whole surface. Then a little rose- 
colored sister receives and deposits with equal exactness the port- 
folios, containing strips of colored paper for weaving. The teacher 
gives the signal, and the pretty industry begins. As the small fig- 
ures move, voices are heard in earnest talk with each other, and in 
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delighted appeal to “ Aunty,” as they have learned to call their 
teacher, or some fragment of song breaks out and is taken up by one 
after another of the little workers, until the sweet music keeps pace 
with the busy hands, or dies away and rises again in alternation, as 
work or song most engrosses their attention or delights their hearts. 

Meantime, not only the alcove for visitors is crowded, but every 
door and window is filled with beaming faces; yet the children are 
unconscious of every thing except their pretty work, their merry 
play, their happiness in each other, and their joy in Aunty’s approv- 
ing smile. The small mats are finished. The children have learned 
the name of every color they have used, have counted whether, in 
their weaving, they skipped one or two or three strands, and have 
carefully skipped the same each time, in order to form a regular 
figure. Thus into these little minds, by means of delightful organ- 
ized play, is infused the primary knowledge of color, of numbers, 
and of regular outlines, during their half-hour of weaving; while an 
equal manual dexterity is developed in both hands by the ingen- 
iously devised process. On other days, the knowledge of solid 
forms and their angles is given by block-building ; and, by metallic 
rings, that of circles and segments of circles, with all their beautiful 
and wonderful combinations. 

The needles and the completed work being again carefully gath- 
ered by the little aids, the welcome luncheon basket is brought from 
its hidden recess. Again the small people are asked to assist, and a 
little girl spreads a tiny napkin accurately on the centre of each 
desk. The basket is carried, and each child takes from it the bun or 
the sandwich that is its special share. Led by the teacher, all say 
together their little grace, and then, with gay, gentle talk, amuse 
each other while they enjoy their plain repast. Now the napkins 
are neatly gathered, folded, and returned; and, at a signal, the chil- 
dren rise, place their chairs under their desks, and stand ready to 
march, while their teacher leads with the chant, “ Follow, follow, 
follow me,” and all the little voices respond, “ We will follow, 
follow thee,” until the large circle is again in the vacant part of the 
room. Then bursts out the merry strain, “Shall we show you what 
the farmers do?” and every form of agricultural labor is succes- 
sively described and illustrated in song and action, to the perfect 
delight of the little actors. Other games succeed, till all have had 
cheerful, active exercise by means of organized, happy play; and 
then, singing and marching, all are led into their dressing-room 
to have faces washed and hair smoothed after their luncheon and 
their games. At the end of a few minutes, the pretty baby proces- 
sion re-enters, singing, the chairs and desks are again occupied, and 
the teacher brings out a large stuffed bird, which draws forth the 
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warmest expressions of admiration. She asks what are the colors 
on its body, shows its shape, its size, its wings, tells them where it 
lives, and that it is called a Blue Jay. Having heard all the facts 
concerning it repeated and discussed by the little auditory, she 
gives it to the nearest child, with injunctions to be very gentle and 
careful in handling it. Nothing in the morning’s exercises was 
more beautiful or touching than the tender grace with which the 
jay was held, was stroked, was kissed over and over again, both by 
boys and girls, its eyes, its bill, its feet, its wings, pointed out to 
each other, and passed from hand to hand as a treasure that could 
not be too carefully dealt with, until it was restored to the teacher, 
with expressions of intense satisfaction, from the last little pair of 
hands that had caressed it. The jay had been lent for the morning 
by the kindly Kansas neighbors; and certainly no exhibitor could 
have desired for his wares more admiring examiners than the bird 
had found in its migration from the Kansas to the Kindergarten 
premises, while, by means of the friendly loan, the children had 
received their double lesson in natural history, and in the love and 
care of animals. 

The jay disappeared, and a large supply of fresh clay was brought 
in. Oil-cloth mats are carefully spread over each desk, and to each 
child a similar portion is dealt out. Now the little creatures are to 
revel in the enjoyment of making mud pies; but, with pleasant hint 
and direction, each swiftly shapes his small mass of clay into a ball, 
and from it each evolves the form that pleases him best. Heads are 
laid together in sympathy over each other’s work, and everywhere 
little voices are calling to the teacher, “Oh, I have made some- 
thing pretty,” or “See what I have made for you.” No form of 
work or play seemed to elicit such enthusiasm, or so to kindle 
thought and promote joyous talk, as this. When the balls had all 
been moulded into shapes, some children were found to have made 
apples, some had formed pears, one a tomato, and one a bird’s nest 
with five eggs in it. All were creditable, and some were accurate 
and beautiful, and yet these little artists were all between three and 
seven years old. -When the moulded forms had been carefully re- 
moved, the circle of children was again formed for their closing 
march and song. A lady had brought some flowers, and one was 
given to each child, while all sang together a hymn, of which the 
refrain was, “ Thus God is ever good to me,” and then all the little 
group lovingly kissed their hands to the donor of the flowers. Then 
came the song of “ Good-by,” and, turning with a courteous bow, and 
kissing their hands to the visitors, the tiny brotherhood and sister- 
hood marched, singing, out to their dressing-room, and the happy 
morning was over. 
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Among the eager spectators at the doors and windows were 
many drivers of carts and shirt-sleeved laborers, attracted by the 
sweet singing and spell-bound by the lovely spectacle within. They 
saw these little orphan babies gaining habitual order, attention, cheer- 
ful industry, accurate knowledge, gentleness, courtesy, and manual 
skill, all through the means of happy play, and all before they are 
old enough to learn to read; so that when the time for A, B, C, 
comes, they have already made acquisitions that will render the ° 
work of their school-days shorter and easier, will enable them to be 
more helpful to their parents in childhood and youth, and more 
prosperous and independent in mature years. 

I wondered if these laboring men thought of their own little 
children playing in the street, in dirt and danger, learning all evil 
ways and all wicked words, while the overtasked mother scrubs the 
floor or hurries to store or market for the daily supplies ; or else, 
locked by her into the room while she goes to receive and to return 
the sewing-work on which their bread depends, to find, perhaps, 
when she reaches home, the dreadful results of their having played 
with matches or overturned the stove. The baby in arms can be 
more securely left, or taken with her; but the safety of these little 
ones from three to six years old is a terrible problem for the mother 
to solve. Did not these workingmen, looking at the Kindergarten, 
think what a priceless boon it would be, if, when their older chil- 
dren went in the morning to the public school, they led by the hand 
the little brothers and sisters to spend two or three hours in a pretty, 
airy room (fitly called a children’s garden), occupied in learning all 
good things under tender care and guidance, and by means of cheer- 
ful play and song? When the children return at noon, they bring 
the little ones home for the day; but the mother has gained those 
precious morning hours for her household work and her needful 
errands. Moreover, the babies bring back with them kindly, orderly, 
reverent ways and pretty games and songs, with which they amuse 
each other and brighten every thing at home. 

The blessing of Kindergarten training is one of the great diseev- 
eries of our day. The rich are seeking it for their children every- 
where, and charitable institutions are providing it for their little 
orphan inmates; but in the industrious homes of our working peo- 
ple it is deeply needed, and would be most warmly welcomed. The 
guardians of our prisons and reformatory schools ask earnestly for 
public Kindergarten instruction as a means of averting the ten- 
dency to crime, by planting early the seed of good habits, and thus 
anticipating the deadly crop of evil sown broadcast among the chil- 
dren of our streets and alleys between three and seven years old. 
This call cannot be neglected without danger to the community, to 
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whose interests Kindergarten training, by beginning the work of 
education at the foundation, will surely prove the greatest safe- 
guard. It is the first grade in instruction, and, like the subsequent 
grades, should be the gift of the city to its citizens; for no system 
of public education can now be considered complete without it. In 
the West and in New England, this fact is recognized. Boston has 
already one public Kindergarten, and in St. Louis there are twenty- 
six. 

Attention, order, industry, reverence, unselfish consideration of 
others, and cheerful gayety of temper become habitual to children 
at the Kindergarten, as well as quickness of observation, ready use 
of their faculties, and thorough manual skill. 

To the children thus trained from their infancy the subsequent 
school course is comparatively easy and short, thus repaying to the 
city the expenses of their earlier education. Their Kindergarten 
teaching carries its cheering influence into their homes, makes them 
better pupils in the public schools, better citizens in their future life, 
and supplies to the community the material for the highest class of 
handicrafismen, who will rapidly advance our progress in all the 
industrial arts. Will not our enlightened Board of Public Educa- 
tion, if only as an experiment, bestow on us two Kindergarten 
rooms, and thus make a Centennial gift to the people of Philadel- 
phia worthy of the epoch which commemorates the birthday of our 
nation ? W. 


PuHILaDELruia, Sept. 11, 1876. 


MR. W. H. HAILMAN. 


WE have received from Mr. W. H. Hailman No. 2 of his “ New 
Education,” a new paper published at Milwaukee, for fifty cents a 
year. 

We rejoice to know that Mr. Hailman, after numerous sacrifices 
for the object, is established at length in so important a place as 
Milwaukee ; where Mrs. Hailman has a Kindergarten, and he a 
training school for kindergartners and a lectureship to mothers. 

At this moment, when the success of Kindergarten at St. Louis is 
awakening all the other enterprising cities of the West to the ad- 
vantage of engrafting it on their public-school system, there is great 
danger ofa deteriorated gvality of Kindergarten getting afoot. That 
Mr. Hailman will be an efficient power in the West to keep the Kin- 
dergarten pure and up to Froébel’s high tone, is indicated by the 
leading paragraph of the “New Education,” No. 2:— 
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“Do you remember how so-called object-teaching was killed by 
the powerful machinery of the school? Object-teaching had gone 
out to fight machine-teaching, to infuse growing life into the work 
of the school-room, to arouse the child to self-activity, to teach it 
self-reliance, and to emancipate it from the mind-killing and heart- 
perverting thraldom which thoughtless ‘schoolma’ms’ wielded over 
it by the aid of text-books and call-bells ; object-teaching had gone 
out to instruct and train children in the free and conscious use of 
their senses, in the power of interpreting clearly and precisely the 
impressions made upon the latter, in the art of translating them into 
precise and full formulas of language for the benefit of others; it 
had gone out to train the receptive, the formative, and the expres- 
sive powers of the mind in full harmony with one another, — to 
render them vigorous, sound, mobile, eager to grow, as it were. 

“ And what was its fate? It was caught up by the wheels of the 
mighty machine, and crushed to fragments. A few of these were 
gathered up by some well-meaning but ill-advised persons, and fash- 
ioned into a nice little wheel, that fits the machinery and renders it 
more effective, without encumbering’ it. This new wheel they 
labelled object-lessons. And they succeeded in making the unwary 
believe that its clatter means life; yet all the while it drowns life. 

“ A similar danger threatens the Kindergarten, and the danger 
increases with the increasing popularity of the name; nay, the facts 
that the Kindergarten makes use of mechanical occupations in the 
training of the child, and that it follows the laws of object-teaching 
in fostering and guiding intellectual growth, render it, perhaps, even 
more liable to abuse than its predecessor. 

“ The mechanical occupations used in the Kindergarten, in addition 
to being easily learned by any one moderately intelligent and skilful, 
form also its most prominent feature for the superficial observer. 
The mother is proud of her darling’s progress, when he brings to 
her some pretty things he has made. If she is thoughtless, she looks 
upon these as the results of the Kindergarten training, and is satistied 
with these. 

“No wonder these mothers smile at the enthusiasm of genuine 
kindergartners over their work; no wonder their older daughters 
consider themselves qualified to ‘open a Kindergarten,’ after one or 
two visits to one of these, and a hasty perusal of some manual; no 
wonder they imagine that it might be introduced in the primary 
schools of the city, at a moment’s notice, by the vote of the board; 
no wonder they conclude, finally, that it does not amount to much 
after all. 

“The true, the valuable results of kindergartening — the results 
that justify us in calling it a new dispensation and in speaking of its 
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votaries as apostles and missionaries — lie deeper. The little dar- 
ling cannot bring them home to his mother, wrapped up in a sheet 
of paper; nor are they, indeed, visible to thoughtless parents. The 
truly valuable results are to be sought in the drift and tendency of 
his head and heart; they become manifest in his mode of thinking 
and feeling; they are known by their permanence and their growth. 
Unlike the superficial results mentioned before, they seem to be 
part and parcel of the child,— to grow stronger and more beautiful 
with the child. Genuine Kindergarten training never leaves the 
child: it follows the child into manhood and womanhood; and is, 
next to a genuine mother, the most powerful factor of true worth ; 
from earliest childhood, it teaches the arts of pleasing and enjoying, 
—of usefulness and happiness. To do this work efficiently, needs 
culture, experience, knowledge of child-nature, refinement, tact, 
love, energy, — exhaustless love and energy. If your kindergartener 
has these things, it is well; if she has them not, — well, then you 
have no kindergartener, though she have gone through all the 
training-schools in the land. 

“To practical kindergarteners, especially to those who train others 
in the glorious work, we would say, Beware of the ‘schools’ We 
might, without injury to the warning, let the word go as it stands. 
We refer, however, more especially to the systematic arrangements 
of the various forms that can be obtained from certain ‘ gifts:’ the 
‘schools’ of folding, weaving, drawing, &c. Do not, by any means, 
neglect them; but, at the same time, do not forget that they are 
means, and do not transform them into ends, of your work. 

“ The physical, mental, and moral growth of the child is the end; 
its physical, mental, and moral vigor and soundness is the criterion 
of your work. Good work is thinkable without a knowledge of 
‘schools;’ bad work, with a perfect knowledge of them. The 
kindergartener who makes her ‘schools’ the end of her work has 
ceased to be a kindergartener, and has become a school-teacher in 
every sense of the word. She has been seized by the machinery, 
and has become a part of it. She is aiding the downfall of kinder- 
gartening, — preparing for it the fate of object-teaching.” 


—_o—_——_ 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 


Tuts is the title of a valuable pamphlet, which can be obtained for 
twenty-five cents from Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 1266-1268 Broadway, New 
York. It contains the paper she read, July 10, 1876, at Baltimore, 
before the National Educational Association, “On the Characteristics 
of Fribel’s Method, and the Prerequisites of a Kindergarten.” 
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Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon this subject, — unsurpassed, 
certainly, by any one in her knowledge of Frébel’s principles (ac- 
cording to the testimony of his widow, with whom she studied three 
years) ; she has had twenty years of great success in practice. For 
several years she gave her assistance, spontaneously and without 
price, to Madame Ronge, in London; and all the success that the 
Kindergarten in Tavistock Square ever had was due to her, though 
no ability could prevent the disasters brought on the cause by 
Ronge, whose vagaries of religious doctrine and general wrong- 
headedness disgusted the English, and by association of ideas inter- 
fered with the legitimate impression made by the gifted Madame 
Ronge and her no less gifted friend. 

But, without referring to her subsequent eminent success in Eng- 
land and Germany, the Kindergarten at 1266 Broadway, New York, 
is sufficient recommendation of whatever Mrs. Kraus writes, espe- 
cially upon the training of teachers. We have just had pointed out 
to us an article, signed “ Vidi,” in the “Northern Christian Advo- 
cate” for January, “Concerning Babies,” in which occurs this 
paragraph : — 

«‘ Mrs. Kraus has now settled in America: There, as elsewhere, her 
mission is to plant and nourish the Kindergarten in its purity, in the 
profound simplicity and consummate art of nature. Of this sim- 
plicity she exhibits a sort of sacred jealousy; intensely resenting 
showy and ad captandum ingredients, introduced by enterprising 
professors who cannot quite enter this kingdom of a little child. 

“The perfectly plain and unpretending establishment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kraus, near the junction of Broadway and Sixth Avenue, im- 
pressed me as a commentary at once on their intolerance of show 
and on their exalted repute, emphasizing the genuineness of both.... 
Nothing, too, could exceed in unaffected simplicity the exercises and 

the manner of them. It is a sort of gospel in being ‘ foolishness’ to 
your philosophic Greeks.” 


We entirely agree to this, and also to all that is said of the same 
Kindergarten in an article in the “ Galaxy ” of last October ; also, 
to all Mr. Eggleston says of Mrs. Kriege in her relation to the Kin- 
dergarten of America, which both Mr. Whittaker and Mr. Eggleston 
show to be as entirely worthy of the master as any in Europe can 
be. This, of course, is possible; since childhood is the same under 
every nationality, and the true education of childhood must be one, 
in the main characteristics. “Vidi” adds: “It is true that the 
power to work such effects as I have partly indicated is born, not 
taught. But it is also certain, that those in whom it is born can 
propagate it by their example and instruction ; can summon and 
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develop kindred spirits from among men, and can establish a stand- 
ard to rally our discontent and our demand. This Mr. and Mrs. Kraus 
are doing, through their model Kindergarten and normal school.” 
And that they have already done it, is proved in St. Louis by Miss 
Blow, who was Mrs. Kraus’s first pupil in this country: and in Boston, 
by Miss Garland, who was the pupil of Mrs. Kriege, and not inferior 
in dignity of character and ability to train teachers; indeed, has 
proved to have some advantages over Mrs. Kriege, by reason of 
previous experience in educating American girls, in intellectual 
and moral philosophy. 

Mr. Eggleston’s and Mr. Whittaker’s articles were both practically 
unjust, in seeming to imply that Mrs. Kriege and Mrs. Kraus were 
the only fountains of knowledge on the subject in America; ignor- 
ing even their pupils and Mrs. Marwedel and Mr. Hailman. But 
they spoke only of what they knew, and gave their names as guar- 
antee of their good faith ; leaving to others to give their names, with 
their reasons for recommending others; so that a public, bewildered 
by many false pretensions, might have some certain grounds for 
determining who is a reliable and competent kindergartner and 
trainer of kindergartners. 





MISS GARLAND’S TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Ir is of this school that I personally have the most intimate knowl- 
edge; having been, for six years, lecturer in it upon Religious and 
Moral Nurture. This, necessarily, has given me an opportunity to 
know its profound spirit; and I can testify from personal observa- 
tion this to be, in almost every instance during the last five years, 
a religious humility, which increased from the beginning to the 
end of their course, convincing me that they really had gained an 
insight into the sacredness of child consciousness, which interpreted ° 
Jesus’s saying, “ He that receiveth a little child in my name, receiv- 
eth me.” 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s pupils have always seemed to me beautifully 
modest. Such brilliancy and thoroughness, inspired by such enthusi- 
asm as hers, could not but take all se/f-conceit and vanity out of any 
who were in a six months’ daily intercourse with it: but the word 
humility has a shade of meaning finer than modesty; and it is this 
which the sincere student cannot but get in intercourse with Miss 
Garland, who is earnest and devout, rather than ardent and enthu- 
siastic, in her temperament. A life-long student and teacher of in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy, Miss Garland was drawn into her 
present work, not by the superficial, but by the profounder, bearings 
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she discovered in it upon the “ Education of Humanity.” To spend 
six months with her in studying Frdbel’s art, even if one were never 
to practise it (but how can any woman live in the world without 
having opportunity to practise it in her daily life in some de- 
gree ?), is felt by all those who do it to be worth while; and some 
young ladies and some mothers have gone through the course for 
that purpose. Even the minds of grown-up people can be greatly 
cleared up and improved by practically going through the several 
series (or schools, as they are called) of form and formation, and 
putting into words the mental analyses and syntheses represented 
by them. The children under guidance virtually go through these 
empirically and unconsciously in their playing; for the action gives 
body to their thinking, and gradually forms their understanding 
through the appreciation of language they get by the conversation. 

Every year I get new proof that Fribel has certainly found the 
method of nature, by seeing how much superior the members of 
the class are when they graduate to what they were when they 
entered, — not in mere knowledge and skill, but in insight and char- 
acter. Whether I recommend pupils to one or the other of these 
two superior schools, depends on the accidental circumstances of the 
person inquiring. Each has its superiorities over the other; neither 
has any absolute inferiorities. 

Either in this or in another number, I will reprint a paper of Miss 
Garland’s on Frébel’s “ Law of Connection of Opposites; Nature’s 
Law of all Activity,” which she read at her graduation, in 1872. 
It was printed in the June number of the Messenger of 1873, long 
out of print, and I have been asked to reprint it. I wish Miss Gar- 
land would enrich the pages of the Messenger with more of her 
careful thought. 

In speaking of this school, we must not forget Miss Weston, her 
pupil, who, in her long experience as primary teacher in the Boston 
schools, all but discovered Frébel’s method, and always exemplified 
his genial spirit towards children. She is equal partner of Miss 
Garland in the training school, Kindergarten, and connecting class. 





OTHER NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


We have already spoken of Miss Blow’s training classes at St. 
Louis, whose works praise them; and, now that she has gone to 
Europe, two of her several-years-trained pupils have undertaken 
the training school in St. Louis, and their purity and efficiency 
seems to be guaranteed by the severe tests of examination decreed 
by the School Board of St. Louis, whose stringent resolutions on 
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the subject are to be found in the three-cent pamphlet just published 
by Steiger, “Zhe Engrafting of the Kindergarten on the American 
Public-School System,” which contains Reports by Miss Blow, by 
Superintendent Harris, and by several of the sub-committees. We 
recommend to the serious attention of the school authorities in 
other places this satisfactory pamphlet. 

Two of Miss Garland’s scholars have also opened training 
schools, — Mrs. Ogden and Mrs. Gardner, both of them mothers. 
Mrs. Ogden has had long experience in object-teaching on the 
Oswego system; and the energetic sacrifices she made to acquire the 
training in Frébel sufficiently attested the personal conviction she 
had of “a more excellent way ” being possible for the intellectual 
nurture of Jittle children. Her school, which is now part and par- 
cel of the Central Normal School of Ohio, at Worthington, Franklin 
County, has a summer term, beginning in the first week of April, 
every year; and the village of Worthington affords the cheapest 
good living that is to be had anywhere, — between three and four 
dollars a week. This, and the summer season of the term, are 
recommendations peculiar to this school; the fee for the course 
being, also, $100. 

The pupils of Mrs. Ogden attest the excellence of her school : 
Mrs. Holbrook, of Minneapolis, Mrs. A. H. Putnam, and Miss Eddy, 
of Chicago, Miss Burritt, of the Centennial Kindergarten, and the 
Misses McIntosh, of Montreal, being among them. Mrs. Ogden is 
also crowned with the grace of humility, indicative of intellectual 
as of moral superiority; and yet she is firm in the conscientiousness 
with which she withholds or bestows her diplomas, according to 
desert. Time and graduates have not yet characterized the training 
school of Mrs. Gardner; but she opened it with the sympathy, and 
at the advice, of Miss Garland, for the overflow of applicants to her 
class, as she cannot undertake more than twenty-five pupils. 

As I give my lectures to this class also, and know Mrs. Gardner 
as a kindergartner, I have some opportunity of judging of this 
school, and have the best hopes and expectations concerning it. I 
also entertain the same with respect to the training class that Miss 
Burritt has been urged to open in Philadelphia, in connection with 
the Kindergarten in the School of the Friends of Race Street 
Meeting ; both Kindergarten and training school being the legiti- 
mate fruit of her success in conducting the Centennial Kinder- 
garten, and the very interesting explanations she was called upon 
to make of the method, to the thousands who thronged to see the 
children work and play, and remained for hours afterwards to ask 
questions, and be instructed by the manifestly successful kinder- 
gartner. Miss Burritt, previous to her study of Frébel’s system 
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with Mrs. Ogden, was a long experienced teacher of primary 
school in the North-west, and a frequent teacher at those pro- 
tracted meetings of teachers called “institutes.” Such previous 
experience has its disadvantages as well as advantages; for it is 
immensely difficult to get the mind out of the ruts of school routine, 
which is apt to give a pragmatical character to the mind, and a 
peremptory manner, which is the extreme opposite of that “ be- 
coming a little child,” entirely indispensable to the kindergartner, 
whose most important teacher ts the child, dealt with as the Holy 
Mother is described as dealing with her son, —“ pondering all his 
sayings in her heart,” even his rebuking replies to her maternal 
rebukes. But Miss Burritt has had a rare discipline to her mind, 
in the peculiar character and circumstances of that little class of 
orphans whom she called out of darkness into light, — the light of 
joyful, active life. 

The new training school opened in Chicago by Mrs. Putnam, 
Miss Eddy, and Miss Jarvis, is also another promising experiment. 
All the ladies are practical kindergartners, two of them trained by 
Mrs. Ogden. One.of these, Mrs. Putnam, is a mother, who is said 
to be very happy in her lectures to mothers. The peculiarity of 
this school is, that the main text-book is “ Frébel’s Pedagogicks,” 
which is translated and read in lectures by Miss Jarvis. It would, 
of course, be much better if each pupil could have the text-book in 
English to study ; but Miss Jarvis has been disappointed, hitherto, 
of getting a publisher of her translation. This school has the ad- 
vantage of a counsellor and occasional lecturer, in Mr. Hailman, of 
whose training school, &c., we have spoken above. 

We congratulate our friends in California on having within their 
borders the training school of Miss Marwedel. She had already 
shown her power to train, to several capable of appreciating it, in 
her classes at Washington, as we made personal observation ; and 
it was this that caused her call to Los Angeles, where, with one of 
Miss Garland’s young pupils as assistant, she has a lovely Kinder- 
garten, in a Paradise of nature, among orange groves and vine- 
yards, and with a horizon of mountains jewelled with color dur- 
ing, the whole year. We were surprised to hear that her training 
class was not overflowing, we had heard so much of the desire for 
competent kindergartners in California. Does “distance lend 
enchantment to the view ”? 

We learn, by letters from Indianapolis, that a great pressure is 
brought upon Miss Alice Chapin, who has had a Kindergarten there 
the last two years, to open a training school. This lady, highly 
gifted by nature for the work of education, has a corresponding 
reputation in the West, where she has taught for many years. Three 
2 
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years ago, being convinced that Frébel had initiated a vital reform, 
she came to Boston, studied and graduated at Miss Garland’s Train- 
ing School. 

We had some opportunity of personal acquaintance then; and, on 
one occasion, heard her explain the system to a company of inquirers, 
with great felicity, illustrating by “the Gifts,’ and have corre- 
sponded with her since: and it is our judgment that she should do 
as she is urged, and has herself a desire to do, and open the desired 
training school; especially as the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion believes that it will hasten the adoption of the Kindergarten 
as the preliminary step to public primary education in Indiana. 





MOTHERS’ CLASSES AND TRAINING OF NURSES. 


WE shall have to defer to another article, perhaps to another 
number of the Messenger, much that we have to say and propose 
with respect to training for mothers and nurses. 

Mrs. Kraus has always had a mothers’ class, and attributes much 
of her success to the co-operation it has insured of the mother and 
kindergartner. Mrs. Aldrich has one in Florence ; and we shall take 
the first opportunity to publish her opening address to it, which we 
have persuaded her to let us have just as it was first written and spoken. 
The meetings are weekly, and of ever-increasing interest; and the 
mothers get the most instructive illustration of her suggestions by 
their attendance, two at a time, to assist her in her baby class of the 
Florence Kindergarten, which is the most sympathetic and perfect 
management of little children we have ever had the happiness to see. 

In Washington, D. C., Mrs. Louisa Pollock has a school for train- 
ing nurses expressly, which began in a course of lectures to mothers; 
one of which we had the pleasure of attending last spring in Wash- 
ington, and at her request addressed the crowded audience, to urge 
upon the mothers to continue to patronize the lectures; in which we 
also recommended very earnestly that she should keep up the lec- 
tures, and open a regular training school for nurses; for her motherly 
experience and genius had evidently opened her eyes to Frébel’s 
wisdom, as it is displayed in his “ Mother-play and Cossetting 
Songs,” which is translated and ready for publication in English, 
and we hope will be published by Steiger before long. 


Tue four preceding articles read like a series of advertisements. 
They are written without the knowledge of the persons spoken of, 
and in answer to most importunate inquiries that come to us, in 
nearly every post, for the names of the reliable kindergartners and 
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training schools; the standard of judgment, Frébel’s own works, 
being at present locked up in German. It is this unanswered cry 
which calls imperatively for a society, such as they have in London, 
for the promotion of Frébel’s system, with a board of examiners to 
register the names of the experts and adepts, and having a fund 
available for giving scholarships to the gifted and qualified who 
have no money. Many of the most valuable of our kindergartners 
have begun their work under the burden of debt, when they need 
all their spirits for their daily preparation. The daily duties, how- 
ever delightful, require an unbroken strain of attention, to connect 
into a whole, and combine into unity the upspringing fancies of the 
children, and immediate rest and recreation is necessary for the 
kindergartner after the three hours’ session; or health and elas- 
ticity of mind will be lost. Above all things she should have to do 
no other wok for her living. 

Preliminary to announcing the plan for such a society, of which 
we have the nucleus, we will give the reports of the London society, 
whose objects are the same, and which, in two years, has done more 
for the cause in Great Britain and Ireland than had been done for 
the previous twenty-five years. This comes of the quality of the 
names of the officers and first members of the society. Miss Mary 
Beedy says, in a recent article in the “ Boston Daily Advertiser :” 
“The Princess Louise is the nominal head of the Woman’s Educa- 
tion Union; bat Mrs. Grey has, from the first, stood as the repre- 
sentative and working head of this organization, whose centre is 
London, but whose affiliated committees are found in all the larger 
towns of the kingdom. It is not too much to say of Mrs. Grey, that 
no man or woman connected with the edicational work in England 
is more widely known, or has a larger share of public confidence.” 
Mrs. Grey is not only the Hon. Organizing Secretary of the 
Woman’s Educational Union, but the Vice-President of the Lon- 
don Frébel Society also, of which her sister, Miss Shirreff, is Presi- 
dent, who is also Secretary and one of the editors of the “Journal 
of the Education Union,” and therefore is able to insert therein the 
reports of the Frébel Society, which we give below. We are glad 
to learn that the editor of the “ New England Journal of Education ” 
has the whole speech of Mrs. Grey, of which we give but an extract, 
and proposes to print it in his Kindergarten Department; and we 
wish to express here our great gratification that he has printed the 
whole of the paper read by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte at the Baltimore 
Convention, to which we have alluded in a preceding article. It is 
an all-sufficient antidote to any thing on this vital point, that has 
ever appeared in its columns before, to which we have made 
objection. 
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foreign Jntelliqence. 





FROBEL SOCIETY OF LONDON FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


FIRST REPORT. 


Tue Froébel Society for the Promotion of the Kindergarten 
System had its origin in some discussions held in the autumn of 
1874, by a few leading Kindergarten teachers, who felt that the time 
had arrived for forming in London a centre of communication among 
all who are interested in this work. Various causes had combined 
to give a new impulse to Frébel’s educational methods, the effects 
of which were shown by demands for trained teachers from many 
quarters, and inquiries of a theoretical and practical kind as to the 
character of the system. In order, then, to meet the recently 
awakened interest, and also for the purpose of securing for teachers 
the advantage of mutual help and advice, the present Society was 
planned and constituted. A preliminary meeting was held at Miss 
Doreck’s, 63 Kensington Gardens Square, on November 4th, at 
which its basis and some of the proposed rules were discussed ; and 
a circular letter was sent to many persons occupied with educational 
objects, whose co-operation it seemed desirable to obtain. The 
answers to this letter expressed considerable sympathy with the 
aims set forth in it, so that a good number of members was at once 
enrolled. At a subsequent meeting, held on December Ist, which 
was considered to be the opening meeting of the Association, a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of five members; viz., Miss Doreck 
(who was, at the same time, elected President of the Frébel So- 
ciety), Miss Heerwart, Madame Michaelis, Professor Payne, and 
Miss E. A. Manning (Treasurer and Secretary). The methods 
agreed upon for carrying out the aims of the Society were the fol- 
lowing: 1. Lectures, discussions, and public meetings. 2. Publica- 
tions, including translations and articles in periodicals. 8. Specimen 
illustrations of Kindergarten work. 4. A register of Kindergarten 
teachers. 5. Correspondence with similar associations. 6. The 
establishment of a model Kindergarten. 7. The formation of train- 
ing classes. The annual subscription was fixed at from 5s. upwards; 
and it was resolved to hold monthly meetings for business, and for 
discussing some special subject, on the first Tuesday of every month. 

The Frébel Society has now existed for half a year, and the Com- 
mittee present the following Report of its earliest proceedings: At 
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the monthly meetings, presided over by Miss Doreck, several valu- 
able papers and addresses have been read and delivered, which have 
led to useful discussions. The first subject chosen was a Com- 
parison of Frébel and Pestalozzi. Professor Payne opened the 
debate; dwelling on the points of similarity and of difference 
between these two great educators, which points were discussed 
and enlarged upon by succeeding speakers. At the next meeting, 
Kindergarten Literature was the subject. Miss Heerwart gave a 
sketch of the various books, pamphlets, and magazines, in German, 
French, and English, that have appeared upon the Kindergarten 
system since the ideas of Frébel were first carried into practice in 
the training of infants; Madame Michaelis also contributed notices 
of books; and many of the works referred to were produced on the 
occasion. Mr. Alexander J. Ellisand Mr. Coghlan, of the Home and 
Colonial Training College, raised the question of the desirability of 
preparing a good English Guide, either original or translated, — the 
majority of Kindergarten books being at present inGerman. At the 
third meeting, one of the Kindergarten occupations, Paper-cutting, 
was described and illustrated by Miss Heerwart. The fourth meet- 
ing had for its subject Zhe Connecting of the Kindergarten and the 
School. Two papers were read: the first by Miss Doreck, in which 
she insisted on the importance of carrying on in the school course 
the principles of harmonious development which so specially charac- 
terize the Kindergarten methods, and showed how each study 
might be treated in accordance with those principles. The second 
paper was contributed by Madame de Portugall, of Mulhouse, and 
was accompanied by a valuable time-table, which proved, from the 
writer’s own experience, how successfully the school subjects may 
be interwoven with Kindergarten occupations as the child advances 
in age. At the fifth meeting, the subject discussed was Reading, 
and the Prepuration for it in the Kindergarten. It was shown that 
the child’s senses become sharpened and its observant powers 
quickened in the Kindergarten, so that reading is very easily ac- 
quired when the right age for it comes. Various methods of teach- 
ing reading were discussed, and the debate was adjourned to the 
next meeting, when Mr. Meiklejohn took part in it, and Mrs, 
Merrington explained the system invented by herself. 

After the discussion on Kindergarten literature, the Committee 
prepared a list of the publications likely to be most useful to teach- 
ers, which list appeared in the “ Women’s Education Union 
Journal.” It was afterwards printed separately, and has, it is 
hoped, proved of value as an aid in selecting suitable books. A 
Translation Committee was also appointed, consisting of Mrs. E. 
Berry, Miss Mary Gurney, and Mr. and Mrs. W. Gurney, and the 
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actual Committee, for the purpose of preparing an English Guide 
for Kindergarten teachers. 

The importance of training children’s nurses, and instilling into 
them Fribel’s educational principles, having been discussed by the 
Society at one of its meetings, it was decided that it would be de- 
sirable to arrange some weekly classes, at a low fee, open to any 
who might care to attend them, but on subjects specially adapted 
to the requirements of nursemaids. It is hoped that these classes 
will be started next autumn, in the rooms of the College for Men 
and Women, 29 Queen Square. 

During the last six months, the objects of the Frdbel Society have 
been promoted in various ways by the work of several of its mem- 
bers. At the request of the Committee of the Nottingham Kinder- 
garten, Professor Payne gave (April 27) a lecture on Fribel and the 
Kindergarten. It was numerously attended, nearly five hundred 
persons being present; and a lively interest was excited, which was 
subsequently maintained by a correspondence in the “ Nottingham 
Review.” Miss Heerwart held meetings in January at Derby (in 
connection with the Board Schools); and at Oxford, in the New 
Museum, when there was a crowded audience, and the Master of 
University College took the chair; April Ist, at Leeds, by invita- 
tion of the School Board; April 9th, at Miss Pipe’s School, Clapham 
Park; and, May 26th, at the Weigh House Chapel, to a Young 
Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Society. Also, last December, at 
Croydon, Miss Heerwart addressed a meeting convened by Mrs. E. 
Berry. On most of these occasions there was an exhibition of the 
occupations, and a model lesson as well as a general explanation of 
the system. 

Another such meeting was held on February 6th, at the Stock- 
well Training College of the British and Foreign School Society, 
whose Secretary, Rev. Alfred Bourne, has taken a most active 
interest in the spread of the system; and, by Mr. Bourne’s invitation, 
the members of the Frébel Society were invited to Stockwell Col- 
lege, on the evening of April 21st, to celebrate the anniversary of 
Friedrich Fribel’s birthday. These public occasions have helped to 
extend a knowledge of what Kindergartens really are, and to render 
them appreciated by parents. 

With regard to one important point —the training of Kinder- 
garten teachers — for which, till lately, there had been few oppor- 
tunities in England, it is satisfactory to be able to state that the 
Committee of Stockwell Training College have established, under 
Miss Heerwart’s direction: 1. A training class, which at present 
numbers eleven young ladies. 2. A class of pupil teachers, also 
numbering eleven. 38. A weekly class of teachers and mistresses, 
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numbering six, and a model daily Kindergarten in which there are 
eighteen children, as well as an extra Kindergarten on Saturdays 
open to visitors. The need of training classes is shown by the fact 
that numerous applications have been received, and are constantly 
being received, for trained teachers. Unfortunately, few of the 
applications can yet be responded to; and it is most desirable that’ 
more students should present themselves for training, in order that 
this demand from so many quarters — a demand which is likely to 
increase —may be effectively supplied. The Manchester Kinder- 
garten Association, which has existed for some two years, also pro- 
vides opportunities of training for students, and has lately opened a 
middle-class Kindergarten under the direction of Miss Snell, so that 
theory and practice may be learned simultaneously by the students. 

Another model Kindergarten has been established at Croydon, 
which is conducted by Madame Michaelis. Here, too, training is 
carried on. There are in it at present nineteen children, and it is 
thought that a second Kindergarten might succeed in another part 
of Croydon. Madame Michaelis has also given courses of lessons 
at Kensington, for the benefit of the eréches in that neighborhood, 
and has commenced a weekly Kindergarten, at Campden Hill. 

Existing Kindergartens have been lately increasingly attended ; 
and the Committee hear with satisfaction that School Boards, and 
the managers of elementary schools generally, are endeavoring to 
bring the Kindergarten element into their schools. Under the 
London School Board, Miss Bishop has given a course of lessons to 
the head and assistant mistresses, which were well attended. The 
Council of Education at Liverpool are making vigorous attempts to 
spread the system; while at Leeds, greatly through the exertions of 
Mrs. Buckton, one of the School Board schools has been arranged 
as a model Kindergarten, under a German teacher. The General 
Association of Church School managers and teachers have invited 
Professor Payne to attend their third annual congress, which is to 
be held on the 25th and 26th June, at Liverpool, and to read a 
paper leading to a general discussion of the Kindergarten, its prin- 
ciples, &c., and the advisability of introducing it as part of the 
educational system pursued in Church schools. In some of the 
Training Colleges, also, a fresh impetus is noticeable; so it may be 
hoped that after a while Frébel’s principles will be extensively 
adopted in the early stages of education for children of the lower 
classes. 

The Committee desire to express their thanks to the editors of 
the “Women’s Education Union Journal,” for the cordial manner 
in which they agreed to insert reports of the proceedings of the 
Frébel Society. 
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The number of members is now about eighty; and among them is 
the widow of Fribel, who, on being informed of the existence of the 
Society, expressed her readiness to join it, and her earnest wishes 
for its success. 

The Committee have at present thought it unadvisable to make 
any special appeal to the public on behalf of the Society, because of 
the limitations to the movement imposed by the want of trained 
teachers. On two or three occasions they have called attention to 
the subject of Kindergartens in the newspapers; but they feel that 
in this very early period of the life of the Society it is better to 
work on without much publicity, at the same time taking any avail- 
able opportunity for making the merits of the system known. They 
consider that the chief aim of all interested in Kindergartens should 
for a long time be the training of teachers. This was from the first 
taken up by the Manchester Kindergarten Association; and the 
Committee are most anxious to join with that Association in 
arranging a suitable standard for examination, as well as to en- 
courage all efforts in the direction of good training. They would, 
in conclusion, urge upon the members of the Frébel Society, that 
one most effectual way by which they may promote its objects is to 
make known the opening that exists for Kindergarten teachers, so 
that more and more students may present themselves for preparation. 

The time ought not to be far distant when a Kindergarten will 
be a frequent instead of a rare sight, and when the first years of the 
educational process will be usually ordered in accordance with 
Frdébel’s harmonious principles. 


The “Journal of the Women’s Educational Union,” for Dec. 
15th, 1876, of which Miss Shirreff is one of the editors, contains the 
Second Report of the Frébel Society, which is a separate organiza- 
tion from the Nationat Union For Improvine THE Epvucation 
oF WomEN oF ALL Ciassss, of which Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne, is President ; but Mrs. William Grey is the Hon. Organiz- 
ing Secretary, and Miss Shirreff the Hon. Secretary, — these noble 
sisters being, perhaps, the most important working members of 
both societies. 


The following extracts from the Second Report of the Frébel So- 
ciety present important considerations to the American friends of 
Kindergarten : — 


An examination of students of the Kindergarten system will be 
held in London, July, 1877, conducted by examiners appointed by 
the Committee of the Frébel Society. 
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Those students who satisfy the examiners will receive first or 
second class certificates of their qualification to become Kindergarten 
teachers. 


SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 


I. Theory of Education. —Its aims and methods. 1. Physical, 
including the training of the senses. 2. Intellectual, Cultivation of 
the reason, judgment, and imagination, &c. 3. Moral and Religious. 
— Application of educational principles to the various stages of 
childhood. History of Education. 

Il. Theory of Frébel’s Kindergarten System.— 1. Principles of 
his system. 2. Life of Frébel. 8. The occupations of Frébel in 
regard to their educational value, their order, and their connection. 

Ill. Practical Knowledge of the Occupations. — Candidates 
will be required to produce the course of work that they have done 
in each of the occupations, and to execute work in two or more 
occupations in presence of the Examiner. 

1. Twelve Ball Games. 2. Second Gift. 3,4. Whole course of 
Third and Fourth Gifts. 5, 6. Fifth and Sixth Gifts. 7. Planes of 
Wood: Squares and Triangles. 8. Paper-folding, whole course. 
9. Paper-cutting, whole course. 10. Paper-plaiting: Simple and 
mixed rules; Inventions; Combinations of color. 11. Paper- 
twisting. 12. Plaiting sticks. 13. Stick-laying: Objects; Sticks 
of one and of different lengths. 14. Pea-work: Simple and ad- 
vanced geometrical forms and objects. 15, Metal rings and Thread- 
laying. 16. Drawing: Fribel’s Linear Drawing; Inventions; 
Freehand Drawing. 17. Pricking: Course based on Drawing; 
Inventions. 18. Sewing: Whole course and Inventions. 19. Paint- 
ing: First course and Inventions. 20. Modelling. 

See list of Frébel’s Systematic Course, by Fraulein Heerwart, 
published by Myers, 15 Berners Street, W. 

IV. Kindergarten Games.— Their nature and _ classification. 
Execution of the Games. Simple gymnastic exercises. 

V. Music. — Elements of harmony. Singing from sight and from 
memory. Accompaniment on the piano (optional). 

VI. Art of Relating Stories. — Educational use of stories. Prac- 
tice in the art. 

VU. Elements of Geometry.— Definitions. Application of 
geometry to the Occupations, especially to building, paper-folding, 
and Frébel’s drawing. 

VII. Seience.—1. Elements of Physics. 2. Elements of Botany. 
3. Elements of Zoélogy and Natural History of Animals. 4. Ele- 
ments of Physiology and of Hygiene. 

IX. Practice in Teaching. Candidates will be expected to have 
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had not less than six months’ practice in class teaching of young 
children, and to give a lesson in the presence of the examiner. 


The Frébel Society was formed in December, 1874, for the pur- 
pose of promoting, by various means, the spread of Frébel’s Kinder- 
garten system in England. The Committee issued their first report 
in June of last year, and they now present a second, at the com- 
mencement of the third year of the Society’s action. The work 
that has been done in this imterval of eighteen months may be 
conveniently classed under four heads: 1. Lectures and discus- 
sions. 2. Examination of students. 3. Classes. 4. Publications. 
And a few other points in regard to the Society will also be, 
referred to: — 

1. The Society has held monthly meetings, on the first Tuesday 
of every month (excepting in the school vacations), for the reading 
of papers and discussions. These meetings have been well attended, 
and the subjects have been of practical interest to Kindergarten 
and other teachers. The following is a list of the papers and 
addresses: Oct. 4, 1875, The Physical Education of Young Chil- 
dren in connection with the Kindergarten: Dr. Roth. Nov. 2, 
Kindergarten Games and Music: Madame Michaelis. December 7, 
at 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, The Work of the Frébel Society : 
Miss Shirreff, on the occasion of her being chosen President. Feb. 1, 
1876, The History of Kindergartens: Friiulein Heerwart; and, the 
same evening, Kindergartens visited in Germany and Italy: Miss 
Lord. March 7, The Law and Relation of Contrasts, as illustrated in 
the Kindergarten Occupations: Madame de Portugall. April 4, Vocal 
Gymnastics for Children: Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. May 2, 
The Kindergarten viewed as the Basis of a Reform in Education: 
W.H. Herford, Esq. (of the Manchester Kindergarten Association). 
June 13, A Sketch of the Life of Frébel: Miss Shirreff. October 3, 
Order and Discipline in the Kindergarten and the School: Miss 
Bailey. November 7, A Defence of Friébel’s System: Madame de 
Portugall. A conversational debate has followed the reading of 
these papers, and the meetings have afforded convenient opportuni- 
ties of intercourse for those who are interested in Kindergarten 
work. Some drawing-room meetings have also been held in the 
past year, by means of which interest has been excited as to the 
nature of Fribel’s methods. 

2. From the first, the Committee have been anxious to present a 
standard to Kindergarten students who intend to become teachers 
of the system. While they were fully aware that many of the 
qualifications of a Kindergarten teacher are not such as can be 
tested by an examination, they yet felt that it might be of use to 
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indicate certain indispensable lines of study, and to test proficiency 
in these ; and, especially at the present early stage of the introduc- 
tion of the system into England, it seemed most important to 
bring into prominence the need of preparatory training, and to 
encourage an earnest devotion of time and study to the work to be 
engaged in. The Committee, therefore, arranged a syllabus of sub- 
jects in November, 1875; and an examination was announced to 
take place in July, 1876, if twelve candidates should present them- 
selves beforehand. This number was exceeded, and the examina- 
tion took place in the rooms of Stockwell College, July 18-22. The 
examiners were Madame de Portugall, Inspector of Infant Schools 
in the Canton of Geneva; Miss Chessar; and Dr. Frances E. Hog- 
gan. Certificates of qualification to become Kindergarten teachers 
were awarded to the students that passed... . 

Not less than six months’ previous practice in class teaching of 
young children is insisted on for all candidates. 

Since the last report of the Committee appeared, two great 
losses have been sustained among their own body, by the death of 
Miss Doreck, the first President of the Society, and of Professor 
Payne. Miss Doreck was one of the founders of the Frébel Society ; 
and was, as is well known, a warm supporter of this as of many 
other educational movements. Professor Payne had, from the 
beginning, shown hearty sympathy with the Society, and on many 
public occasions advocated Frébel’s ideas. The office of President 
being vacant through Miss Doreck’s death, Miss Shirreff was elected, 
last December, in her place; and Mrs. William Grey has lately 
been appointed Vice-President. The number of members of the 
Society has been steadily increasing, and has reached nearly 150. 

The Committee desire to call attention to the Kindergarten Col- 
lege and Practising School, 21 Stockwell Road (under the auspices 
of the British and Foreign School Society), conducted by Friiulein 
Heerwart; where a thorough course of training, including practice, 
can be obtained. At present there are sixteen students in the Col- 
lege; and the new term will commence January 15, Students can 
live at a neighboring boarding-house. Madame Michaelis prepares 
students in connection with her Kindergarten at Croydon; training 
is also carried on by Miss Sharwood and Miss Sim, at the Girls’ 
College, Southampton, and by some private teachers, as well as 
under the direction of the Manchester Kindergarten Association. 

It is a satisfaction to the Committee to be able to report that a 
general interest in Frébel’s System is spreading widely in England. 
For all classes of children, Kindergartens are in request. Elemen- 
tary-school teachers are beginning to understand the value of this 
early training; and in several higher schools testimony is now 
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borne to the greater ease with which children engage in school- 
work, if they have spent two or three happy years in a Kinder- 
garten. Were a greater number of trained teachers available, the 
many openings that already present themselves might be taken 
advantage of all over the country. In consideration of these facts, 
the Committee make an appeal to the public for more funds, in order 
to carry out the different objects which they desire to further. Last 
year, they did not feel justified in making such an appeal, as their 
work was still so new and undeveloped. Now, however, the demand 
is clearly shown for various kinds of special action in the promotion 
of Kindergartens. The establishment of a model Kindergarten is 
one of the objects that the Committee have in view. They desire 
to found scholarships for students, and to undertake the translating 
and publishing of more books on the system. The expenses con- 
nected with the Annual Examinations and the general working of 
the Society have also to be met. For these objects, specially or 
collectively, subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Treas- 
urer, — 35 Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, W. 

In conclusion, the Committee express their full conviction that 
Frébel’s system, when applied by wise and cultivated teachers, 
affords an invaluable basis for the development of little children ; 
and they continue their endeavors, encouraged by finding that, the 
more fully that system is known, the more highly it is appreciated. 


Mrs. William Grey, who took the chair in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Miss Shirreff, then delivered an address on the objects of the 
Society ; commencing with a brief recapitulation of the history of 
the Society, which was founded by the joint efforts of the late Miss 
Doreck and Miss Heerwart. Mrs. Grey went on to say the first of 
its objects is to diffuse the knowledge of Frébel’s system. Of late, 
Kindergartens have been coming into fashion ; but of nothing can 
it be more truly said that the same name covers widely different 
things, and there are Kindergartens and Kindergartens as widely 
different asa geometrical problem from a Chinese puzzle. In all will 
be found little children handling balls, plaiting paper, laying sticks, 
and joining in games and singing: but in the one all these different 
occupations will be found co-ordinated parts of a profoundly philo- 
sophical system ; in another, they will be no better than a mechanical 
kind of play, having no distinct bearing on education at all. In the 
real Kindergarten, as Frébel conceived it, each of these apparently 
trivial games and occupations has its special educational value. 
Each is addressed to the gradual and healthy development of some 
part of the child’s nature; and through them the child is learning 
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not only how to use his own faculties as tools, but something of the 
conditions under which he must use them, —of his relation to the 
world around him, and to the human beings among whom he is to 
live. It is clear that, for such a system as this, teachers are re- 
quired with sufficient culture and grasp of thought to master and 
apply the principles on which it is based; and the second object of 
the Friébel Society is, therefore, to aid the training of teachers. To 
keep up the standard of efficiency, it has instituted examinations of 
Kindergarten teachers. The first of these was held last July, at 
which fourteen out of sixteen candidates passed and received certifi- 
cates: seven first and seven second class. Six out of the seven who 
passed first class were trained by Miss Heerwart, at Stockwell Col- 
lege. The Society has also opened classes, under experienced 
teachers, to aid students of the Kindergarten system; and appeals 
to the public for funds to establish a model Kindergarten for chil- 
dren of the lower middle-class in London, too poor to pay a re- 
munerative fee, which should also serve for the training of teachers. 
The classes can but supplement other instruction; but practice in 
the Kindergarten itself is absolutely indispensable for efficient 
training. Mrs. Grey went on to show that Frébel set before him- 
self other objects, which must therefore be included in those of the 
Society bearing his name; ée., to help mothers, both by teaching 
them, through the Kindergarten, that which Nature does not teach 
them, — the best methods of managing children at home, — and also 
to prepare young girls for their future vocation. In accordance 
with this view, the Frébel Society desire their classes to be attended, 
not only by those who intend to become professional teachers, but 
by young women, whether married or unmarried, who might learn 
there what may be truly called a woman’s natural profession, — the 
care and management of children. In other ways, Frébel wished to 
help the heavily burdened mothers of families, by offering them in 
the Kindergarten a safe nursery for their little ones. Nor is this 
less wanted for the rich than for the poor; for the children of the 
rich are left, for the greater part of the twenty-four hours, under the 
care of one or more women of the uneducated classes, who form 
the society in which the child lives, and from which it imbibes its 
earliest associations. Mrs. Grey had in another place advocated the 
nursery as the only department of actual domestic service ladies 
could enter; and if ladies, not in name only but in spirit, would 
train themselves under Frébel’s system for the duties of nurses, the 
result would be a real benefit to society, and rescue the children of 
the rich from entering the school-room, or even the drawing-room, 
with as much to unlearn as to learn. In conclusion, Mrs. Grey 
made an urgent appeal to each and all present to exert themselves to 
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increase the at present very small means of the Society in influence 
and money, by bringing in new members, and helping to make its 
principles better understood, and the educational value of the true 
Kindergarten, the child-garden and child-culture, more generally 
accepted. 


IF I WERE A SUNBEAM. 
Sone. — Altered for the Kindergarten. 


Ir I were a sunbeam, 
I know what I’d do; 
I'd seek the white lilies 
The wet meadows through. 


Id steal in among them, 
Soft light I would shed, 
Until every lily 
Had lifted its head. 


If I were a sunbeam, 
I know where I'd go; 
I'd visit the hovels 
Made gloomy by woe. 


Till sad hearts looked upward, 
I’d shine and I’d shine; _~ 

Then they'd think of heaven, 
Their sweet home and mine. 


Are you not a sunbeam, 
Whose life is so glad ? 
With radiance far brighter 

Than sun ever had ? 


Since God has so blessed you, 
Go! shed rays divine ! 

Let love be the sunbeam, 

With which you will shine. 
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AMERICAN FROBEL SOCIETY. 

Onze reason for publishing this introductory number of the new 
series of the Kindergarten Messenger before obtaining the thou- 
sand subscribers mentioned in my postal card as an indispensable 
condition, is to interest the public in an American association of a 
kindred character and objects to the London Frébel Society, of 
which we give the first two reports. 

The American Frébel Society originates, as the German Allge- 
meinen Ezzichungsverein, the English Manchester Association, and 
the London Fribel Society have done, in convictions of duty, on 
the part of those who know what Frébel’s system is, to protect it 
from misrepresentation of the principle, and consequent deteriora- 
tion of the method. 

And this is to be done here, as it is done in Europe, by the Society’s 
setting up a standard of qualification, appointing competent exam- 
iners, and keeping a register of accredited kindergartners, under the 
authority of names of a certain quality and prestige gathered intoa 
society. The recent engrafting of Frébel’s Kindergarten on the 
public-school system of St. Louis is creating a demand — rapidly 
increasing in the whole country — for kindergartners; which, if it 
is not met with by a supply of those thoroughly educated in the 
system, will call out mere mechanical imitators, who will defeat the 
whole purpose of Frébel for decades. 

We know, by the so-called American Kindergarten Training 
School set up on the Centennial grounds, over against Miss Burritt’s 
faithful exhibition of a real Frébel-Kindergarten in operation, that 
the nominal authority of Frébel may be claimed for a very different 
thing, which ignores the whole plan of leading the activity of chil- 
dren to accomplish their innocent desires, according to the law of 
polarity, or connection of opposites; which alone can develop the 
human mind in correspondence with the manifestations of the Divine 
mind, in the several departments of material nature. 

At the first mention of the exigency of the situation, Mrs. George 
R. Russell, of Boston, volunteered to pay down $100 to begin a fund. 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, and the two daughters of Mr. Agassiz, Mrs. 
Higginson and Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Professor Gray, of Cambridge, 
Mrs. Augustus Hemmenway, of Boston, Mrs. M. R. Fox, of Phila- 
delphia, and the venerable Daniel Austin, of Kittery, Maine, fol- 
lowed her example, with donations. But it was determined that all 
who would give as much as $25 should be accounted Life Members, 
and, with certain Honorary Members, — among whom are to be 
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named the principal trainers of kindergartners,—and some other 
distinguished persons, should be notified to meet, at some convenient 
place, on the next 21st of April (Frébel’s birthday), and make a 
formal organization; the donors voting for the Treasurer, and all 
voting for an Executive Committee. 

The subscribers to the Kindergarten Messenger, which is to be 
the organ of the Society, by virtue of the dollar they give for it, 
will be considered Yearly Members, but have no vote, — this privi- 
lege being reserved to the Honorary and Life Members. 

Between now and April 21, all friends are urged to use their 
influence to procure Life Members to the Society, and to fill up the 
subscription list of the Kindergarten Messenger, whose editor will 
provisionally receive the promissory notes and names, until April 21. 

The reports of the National Commissioner of Education show, 
that, in addition to all the public appropriations in the United 
States for education, and of all the money paid for education out- 
side of the public funds, from ten to twelve millions are given away 
every year by donation and bequest of individuals for this interest, 
and often put into the hands of trustees, to be used at their discre- 
tion. No instance is given of its being used to promote the earliest 
education, — to water the root, on whose health and perfect growth 
the whole mighty tree depends, for the “leaves that are for the 
healing of the nation.” Our Society hopes that our fund will catch 
some of this munificence. 

The first use to be made of the fund is, to enable the Society to 
influence leading publishers — by guaranteeing them against loss — 
to venture the publication of the four volumes that constitute the 
Standard Library of kindergartners; viz., translations of “The 
Personal Recollections of Frébel,” by Mad. Marenholtz-Biilow ;” 
Fribel’s “ Mother Play and Cosset Sqngs;” Frébel’s “ Education 
of Mankind ;” and Fribel’s “ Pedagogicks” (posthumous). Already 
Mad. M. Biilow’s “Education by Work, on Frébel’s Principles,” 
has been published by the private liberality of R. Bingham, Esq., 
Camden, N. J., Patron of the Philotechnick and Pantographic In- 
stitute (whose pupils were the printers and binders of it). This 
last book is of great importance for educating the public to an 
appreciation of the wide bearings of Frébel’s Kindergarten: giving 
an account of the work-schools, school-gartens, and youth-gartens 
growing out of it; and being a treatise on the place of recreation, 
not only in education, but in the healthy life of adults; handling 
the subject more profoundly than has been attempted before by 
any writer since Plato. 

The ultimate aim of the fund is to provide free scholarships for 
training qualified candidates needing aid. 
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BARNARD'S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Tot AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epucatiox—from 1856 to 1873—comprises 24 Volumes 
(20,000 octavo pages), with 800 wood-cuts of structures for educational purposes 
and 125 portraits of eminent educators and teachers. P. : ice, $120 in cloth; $152 in 
half goat; Single Volume in cloth $5.00, in half goat $5. 50, 

Current Volume in four numbers (Jnte? natio tal Scries), $4. 00; Single number, $1.25. 

INTERNATIONAL SERIES, 

Tho International Series of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will consist of 
thiree volumes of at least 800 pages each—and_ will be devoted to the completion (as 
far us practicable) of subjects presented in the previous Series, and a Histovical 
pole YY of National Systems, Institutions, and Methods of Instruction in the light 
which tho former volumes of the Journal may contribute, and the material brought 

‘other by the International Exposition of 1876 at Philadelphia is expected to furni ish, 
Each number will contain 200 pages, and the three volumes will be illustrated by 
three Portraits from steel plates, and one hundred wood-cuts. 


Tr AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for 1877 (Volume IT. International Series) 


will be published quarterly: viz., on the 15th January, April, July, and October. 
TerMs: For aSingle Copy of the four consecutive Numbers ina year, $4 00 
For a Single Number, - - - - - - 12 

All subscriptions payable tn advance. All communications relating to the 

Journal and otier publications of the Editor may be addressed to 
HENRY BARNARD, 
P. O. Box U, Hartford, Conn. 

Pror. Quick, author of Educational Reformers, in an article in the English 
Monthly Journal cf Education for July, 1875, writes: 

Thoso who know the wealth of German peedeutical literature often lament the 
voverty of ovr own, But many a man has hunted for his spectacles while they were 
on oe forehead; and many a reader in this country has groped about in the twilight 

» fi OT cign language for ‘what he might have seen in the broad daylight of his own. 

, the histor ‘y of education ‘and treatises upon everything connected with 

ion may be read without having recourse to any foreign literature whatev er. 

s will hoe » doubt seem very startling; but we can assure our readers that we are 

not spec » without book, or indeed Without the ver y books we are talking of. . . 
Wo have be fore us the chief educational works that have been published” in the 
Unite d States, and we find that we already have a large educational lite ature in our 
anzuage. A great deal of this literature owes its origin to the cnergy and edu- 

lof one man, the Hon. Henry Barnard, who was the first ‘*( ‘ommissioner 

” in the United States. J any years ago he formed ‘‘a plan of a series 

ions to be issued mc mthly or quarterly ‘and devoted exclusive ly to the 

is ssion, and Statistics of Systems, Institutions and Methods of Educa- 
tion in differ ent countrics.” This plan he has carried out on a grand scale, and we 
now have his ‘‘ American Journal of Education” in 24 volumes of seven or eight 
hundred pages cach. An index to the whole work will be published shortly, and 
tho title migh t then very fitly be changed to Barnard’s Cyclopadia of Education. 

This gre: at work, however, can never “be generally access'ble to the majority of 
students, he price alone (£20) must cxclude it from private libraries. But it may 
be consulted at public libraries, at the British Museum e. g., and at South Kensing- 
ton, and it is a mine which may be very profitably worked by the editors of Educa- 

121 Joarnals in this country. 

t it is now no longer necessary to purchase the whole of the ‘American 

1” in order to get particular papers in it. Dr. Barnard has lately issued a 

great number of these papers 2s separate publicaticns. To show what storcs of liter- 
atuvo already exist in English we publish the list (60: )titles) at the end of th's number. 

Pror. Heneson, Edinburgh University, one of the most practical and vigorous 
educators of the age, inan Address before The Educational Institute of Scotland in 
September, 1875, spoke of the want cf a History of Education in the English Lan- 
guage, but in a prefatory note to the pamphlet edition of the Address adds : 

Since this pon was printed, my friend Mr. Quick has called my attention to 
Dr. Barnard’s American Journal of Education, which really contains, though not in 
continuous form, a History and, it may be said, an Encyclopedia of FE «tucation. 
Pay sxtracted from it, to the number of six or seven hundred, may now be pur- 
chased separately. A list of these is published at the end of the Monthly Journal of 
Education for July last. [Dr. Barnard, it is understood, will in 1876-7 issue a con- 
tinuous and comprehensive History of Education, more complete so far as. British 
and American Systems and Institutions are concerned than Raumer, Fritz, Sckmid, 
or Palm December, 1875, 
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